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SIR RICHARD C. JEBB 

Richard Jebb came up from Charter House to Trinity in the autumn 
of 1858. He was the famous freshman of the year. As an undergraduate 
he displayed the same versatile capacity that made him, at the time of 
his death, the most accomplished and influential classical scholar of his 
generation. The future editor of Sophocles and Bacchylides not only 
carried off the Porson and Craven scholarships, but also steered a First 
Trinity boat, held a commission in the Volunteers, and was an officer of 
the Union. Seven years after his graduation as Senior Classic in 1862, 
he was appointed public orator of his university; twenty years later he 
was elected Regius Professor of Greek; in 1891 he entered Parliament; 
in 1900 he was knighted, and shortly before his death he was nominated 
by the king to the Order of Merit. 

His public activities did not diminish his authority as a scholar. The 
readers of this journal do not need to be reminded of his contributions to 
learning. But he was a humanist as well as a scholar, and his eloquent 
voice reached men in many walks of life. His South-African address 
last summer, in the course of which he traced the beneficent influence 
of good literature upon life, profoundly impressed the members of the 
British Association. He himself had perfect technical command of clas- 
sical literature, but, furthermore, he had achieved its spirit. One evidence 
of this was the felicity with which he expressed himself; he was master 
of an unrivaled English style. On one of the shelves of the bookcase 
that stood by his work-table in his study in Cambridge are first editions 
of Tennyson, thin books whose leaves hang loosely in frayed covers. 
" We Greeks," he once said, " must know well at least one modern poet." 

A certain natural diffidence of manner gave strangers the impression 
that he was shy or reserved. His friends knew that he was frank and 
genial. In talk he could be brilliant. His quick intelligence grasped a 
subject in all its aspects, and he stated himself with singular charm. 
The word was always apt, the humor Attic, the argument cogent. In 
the delicately blended force and refinement of his mind, and in his 
unfailing sense of proportion, he was thoroughly Greek. 

This learned man and great humanist had a high conception of the 
privileges and duties of the scholar's life. His own life was rounded 
and complete, and it nobly exemplifies his lofty ideals. 
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